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For the Americam Masonic Register and Literary Companion 
A LECTURE, 

Setting forth the origin, and tracing the progress of 
the orders of Masonic Curistian Knigurnoop. ‘ 
exibiting the connex’ “those orders with anc’ ¥ 

rhibiting tre connexon of thoseorders with anc'ent Free- 
Derived from authentic ancient and modern, 
sacred and profane history. 


masonry. 


By Esenxezer Mix, Esq. M. E. Grand Commander of Ge- 
nenes Encampment, No. 10, ho'den, at Lockport, Niagara County 
7 We 


Sir Knighis, Companions and Brethren, 
Permit me to attemptto lay before you, the origin, 
and trace the progress of the orders of Masonic Chris- 


England and France, by the sovereigns of those na- 
tions, as a conventional bond between the sovereigns 


| and subject, to secure the services of the wealthy and 


aristocratical class wales, te at all times and in all 
cases to the sovereign. uring the reignof Edward 


And | the II, of England a law was passed by the British par- 


liament requiring all persons possessed of a certain in- 
come, to appear before the King and be knighted.— 
From this time until the year 1630 in the reign of 


| Charles the [., there appears to be a continual contro- 


versy between the King and his subjects,on this point, 
the Kings insisting on the subjects being knighted, or 
paying a commutation therefor, and the subjects en- 
deavouring to evade either. 

In the year 1630 Charles took strong and arbitrary 


uan Knighthood, and to exhibit the conenxion of tose | grounds to enforce this prerogative of the crown, but 


orders, with ancient Freemasonry, and should you dis 

cover, that any of my statements or remarks, in this ef- 
fort, have been heretofore expressed and published to 
the world, accuse me not ef plagiarism, for Lhere frée- 
iy admit, that by far the greater portion of what I shall 
now communicate, is composed of extracts almost ver- 
batim, from a great number of historians, both ancient 
and modern, sacred and profane, wherein, according to 
my view of the subject, cansisis its merit, if merit it 
possesses. In an undertakinglike the present, although 
originality in manner, that is,the wanner of collecting, 
arranging and condensing from many authorities, so as 
te make the production exhivt one confected, conti- 
nued and unbroked detail of events, might be entitled 
to some credit; but originality as to» matter, must ne- 
cessarily be sheer fiction, and should meet the frowns 
ofevery lover of Truth. To name each” authority 
however, in support of every extract, would encumber 
the delivery with so many disgressions, that it wou'd per- 
plex and obscure the thread of the narration in the 
raind of the recipient, therefore L shall omit such refer- 
ences altogether. 

In tracing the rise and progress of the orders of Ma- 
sonic Christian Knighthood, to have a right understand- 
ing of the subject, it will be necessary in the first place 
to examine what is meant in ancient as well as_ modern 
history, by the terms of knight and knighthood. 

Knight originally signified servant, but from usage 
the term became more particularly attached to those 
servants of ancient Sovereigns, kings and lords, whose 
duty it wasto beare arms, and defend the persons and 
property of ther masters. At length the. term was ap- 
plied, in some cases, to such chivalrous persons as vo- 


becoming alarmed at the general expression of abhor- 


ance created by his conduct, he published ‘a procla- 
mation for the ease of his subjectsin making their com- 
positions for not receiving the order of knighthood ac- 
cording to law.” Before this time however the ardent 
desire felt, and strong measures taken, by the Soever- 
eigus of Europe to environ their foree by enlisting 
knights in their service, the number of knights had so 
swollen that it beeame necessary to invent different or- 
ders of knighthood to render some of the number, at 
least, of importanee in the estimation of the communi- 
ty. Therefore, the new orders of knights of the Gar- 
ter, knights of Bath, knight of the Golden fleece &c. 
were instituted. 

But even these exclusive orders, formed from the 
hest of the general mass, partook of the general princi- 
ples of the old order, they owing fealty to one head, 
and being governed by officers and associated with 
members inthe s2leetion of whom they had no choice, 
and among whom no mutual ties existed, as in most, 
if not all, certain lords, officers or ecclesiastical digna- 
taries, who occupied their stations, either by birth or 
appointment by other and disconnected powers were 
ex-officio officers and members of the orders. As an 
instance to § rt this position, T will refer to the or- 
der of knights of the Garter, which is claimed to be an 
order the most noble and ancient of any lay order in 
the world—it was instituted by Edward the III. in the 
year (349. 

This order consists of twenty-six knights, generally 





Princes and Peers, whereof the king of England is 
Sovereign or chief. The officersare a Prelate, Chan- 
cellor, Register, Garter or King-at-arms and Usher of 


dal Military Knighthood, other than the high exelasive 
orders, has been considered by the Potentates of Eu 
rope, asa proper method of rewarding persons who 
have rendered slightservices to the state. (Sir Allan 

M'Nab of Canada, for instance.) 

This: pecies ofknighthood in all its phases and through- 
out all its branches, may properly be denominated 
feudal knighthood, the fundameniel principles of which 
are, that eachsubordinate member is bound, and owes 
all his allegiance to one head, and ‘hat not of his own 
choosing, without being under any fraternal, benovolent 
or philanthropic obligations to their own companions, 
any order of society or mankind in general, and except 
the Roman knights, not even to the state under whose 
protection they reside. 

Thus far have followed through the historic ax 
couutof feudal knighthood, notto show, what the 
characteristics of knight templers and the appendzat o 
ders are—but whatthey are not—and to enable us to 
draw the contrast between feudal knighthood and 
whatI shalltake the liberty to denominate mascnic 
christian knighthood. I shall now proceed to give an 
historic account of the latter, to perform which I shall 
be under the necessity of beginning with a cursery 
view of the history of ancient Freemasonry. 

Not but that, the principles of Freemasonry have 
been coeval with time, and that the wise, aud the good 
inall ages have acted us near in comformity to those 
principles as human nature would admit, but that the 
institution of the order, so far asit is errbraced in. the 
first six degrees, took place during the building of Sojc- 
mon’s Temple in Jerusalem or are predicated on events 
which there took place is Admitted by allmasons, The 
first Temple was completed and dedicated one thea- 
sand and four years before the birth of Christ, and was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezer, King of Babylon, about 
four hundred years after its completion; at whieh tune 
the Princes, Elders, Rulers and chief men of the Jew- 
ish nation were taken captive. and together with the 
holy vessels and other treasures found in the ‘Terple 
carried to Babylon. 

About seventy yearsufter the captivity of the Jews, 
they were released from bondage and suffered to re- 
turn to Jerusalem, by Cyrus king of Persia, to whom 
Babylon at that time was subject. Cyrus also gave . 
the Jews liberty to rebuild their city and Temple, and 
promised to return the holy vessels, alihough he 9! 
held the country in vassalage. 

The Samaritans and others in and about Jorusatem, 





lnnteered their services, in arms, to the public, in cases; the Black rod. They have also a Dean and twelve, holding offices under the king of Persia, and who were 


of emergency, and in such cases only. 

At as early a period, asthe days of Romulus, the 
founder of Rome, he selected three hundred athletic 
young men, from the best tamilies of patgician. rank 
and had them’trained, to serve their country on horse- 
back, forming the highest grade of sollliers, in his 
power to organize, whom he designated as knights, or 
servants of the public, being a eorps net. on constant 
duty, but required and, expected) to appear ata mo- 
ments notice, ready to eXecuie, to the utmost’ cf their 
ability, those services which the state demanded; after- 
wards all persons of patrician rank, and of good cha- 
racter were admitted into this order. But it does not 
appear, that any other forms were observed in adimit- 
ung a member, than enrolling his name, and present 
ing him with a ringand @ horse provided at the ‘public 
expense. Ndr does it appear that there were any fra- 
ternal ligaments to bind the order together. 


Canons and petty Canons, Vergers and twenty-six 
Pensionersor poor knights. The Prelate is the heaJ. 
This office is vested in the Bishop of Winchester and 
ever has been so. Next to the Prelate is the Chancellor, 
which office is veeted in the Bishop of Salisbury, 
who keeps the seals &c. All these offices exceptthe 
Prelate have fees and provisions. 

There are many a exclusive and separate or- 
ders, scions from the same stock, now established 
throughout all Europe, but as that of the Garter is 
considered the most ancientand honorable, it become 
unnecessary to practicularize those of an inferior stand- 
ing. The ancient ceremony of making a knight, con- 
sisted of giving the party a blow on the ear, and striking 
him on theshoulder with a naked sword, after which 


he had a sword girded round him,and spurs attached 


to his heels, 9 being otherwise completely armed 


as a knight, he was conducted in solemn procession to 





This kind of knighthood was early introduced into 


> 


hear the offices of religion. Since the year 1630 Fea-; 


| enemies to the Jews, endeavoured to thwart their inte t- 
| tion of rebuilding their Temple; to efiect which they, 
| in the first place offered to build with them, but they not 
| being masons, the Jews refused to let them joimin their 
| labors. } 

| ‘Then the Samaritans wrote unto Artixerxes who had 
succeeded Cyrus in his reign and procured fror him 
a inandate, directing the Jews to cease from their av- 
dertaking, which caused that great work tobe suspend- 
ed until the second year of the reign of Darius, kwg 
of Persia, when a prince ofthe house of Judah vested 
the Persian king and obtained his liberty and sanction 
to proceed in the rebuilding, which they persevered in 
without hindrance weitil they had finished and dedicated 
the second Temple, during the accomplishmeni of 
which certain cireumstance took place, whereon ws 
founded the seventh degree of Masonry, but before the 
Jews had finished’ rebuilding the walls ofthe city, thew 
old enemies again persecuted them and threatened to 
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drive them from their work by force and power, and 
the Jewish masons being untaught in the use of arms, 
even for self-defence, were under the necessity of insti- 
tuting a new order, to wield the sword and exercise 
themselves in the usé of arms. This new order was 
founded on circumstances attending their obtaining 
the consent and patronage of Darius to proceed in their 
creatand glorious undertaking until it should be com- 
pleted. Wherein it is recorded in the holy scriptures 
that—“*it came to pass from this time forth, that the 





half ef my servants (the Jewish masons at work on the} 
walls of Jerusalem) wrought inthe work, and the other 
half of them held both the sword, the spear, the shield, 
the bows, and the habergeen, and the rulers were all 
behind the house of Judah. They which builded on 
the wall, and they that bear burdens, and those that) 
laded, every one with one of his hands, wrought in the | 
work, and with the other hand helda weapon. For! 
the builders, every one had his sword girded by his side | 
and so builded, and he that sounded the trumpet was) 
by. me.” | 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


' 
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AT tl 


| servances of these institutions, may be accounted for, 


—Semita certe, 
Tranquille per virtutem patet unica vitw.-Juv, Sat. 








arise from those mecessary ¢ which are super- 
induced upon every institution, by aspirit of innovation 
by the caprice of individuals, by the various revo- 
lations in civilized society. Every alteration or im- 
provement in philosophical systems, or ceremonial in- 
stitutions, generally produce acorresponding variation 
in their name, deduced from the nature ef the 
provement, or from the name of the innovator. 
different associations, fer example, whose nature and 
tendency we have been considering, received their 
names from circumstances merely casual, and often o 
trifling consideration; though all of them were esta- 


blished for the same purpose, and derived from the 


same source. When the mysteries of the Essenes 
were imported by Pythagoras into Italy, without un- 
dergoing much vanation, they were there denominated 
the mysteries of Pythagoras, and, in our own day, they 
are called the secrets of Freemasonry, because many 
of their symbols are derived from the art of building 
and because they are believed to have been invented by 
an associatien of architects, who were anxious to pre- 
serve, among themselves, the knowledge which they 
had aequired. f The difference in the ceremonial ob- 


nearly upon the same principles. Fromthe ignorance 


THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, ‘or superior sagacity of those, who presided over the 
DRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. ‘ancient fraternities, some ceremonies would be insisted 


No. V. exalted into consequence, while others of greater im- 
| portance would be depressed into obscurity. In pro- 


, < , | cess of time, therefore, some trifling changes would be 
From these observations, it is manifest, that the Py-'! 


[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 106.] 





upon more than others, some of less moment would be 


effected upon these ceremonies, some rites abolished, 


thagorean and Masonic institutions, were simisar 1D | and some introduced. The chief difference, however, 
their external furms, as well as in 4 the objects: which | between the ancient and modern mysteries, is, in those 
they had in view; and thatboth of them experienced, | points which concern religion. Bat this arises from 
from contemporaries, the same unmeritted reproach. | the great changes which have been produced in religi- 
Mr. Clinch, in his Essays on Freemasonry,a has enu-|oys knowledge. It cannot be supposed that the rites of 
merated, at great length, all the points of resemblance | the Egyptian, Jewish, and Grecian religions, should 
between these two institutions. He attempts toprove he observed by those, who profess only the re- 
that Freemasonry took its rise from the Pythagorean |jigion of Christ; or that we should pour out libations 


Fraternity; but though he has been successful in| to Ceres and Bacchus, who acknowledge no heavenly 
pointing out a remarkable coincidence between these! superior, but the true and the living God. 
associations, he has no authority for concluding, that! Re oan tl h k ice of biecti 
the former originated from the latter. Ina Masonic “ey Hen aL o take rp Sa dey Poreer 
manuscript, preserved in the Bodlean library, in the | Used, py h y Wipe a aay tr Sree _ ee, 
hand writing of King Henry VI. it is expressly said, |¥2° "eve tant the ae . aGeaeca rr wall 
that Pythagoras learned Risen from Egypt and | milar 4 the ech wh h 4 on ont & ed the 
Syria, and from those countries where it had been |the unfairness with, whien this writes Ras tated te 


planted by the Phenicians; that the Pythagoreans car-| 
‘ried it into France, and that it was, in the course of 
time, imported from that country into England a.) 
This, indeed, is no direct proof of our opinion; it shows 
us, at least, that the same sentiments have been enter- 
tained about four hundred years ago by the Fraternity | 
in England. It has been supposed by some philoso- | 
phers, b that Pythagoras derived his mysteries chiefly | 
from the Essenes, who were, at that time, much re-} 
spected, and very numerous, in Egypt and Syria.—| 
The wonderful similarity, indeed, between these socie- | 
ties, both in the forms which they in common with! 
Freemasonry, and in those lesser customs and cere-| 
monies, which were peculiar to themselves, render) 
sucha euppostion extremely probable. It is remarked | 
by all ecclesiastical historians, that the Essenes were | 
Pythagoreans,both in discipline and doctrine; c without | 
ever considering that the former existed some hundred | 
years before the birth of Pythagoras. d The Pytha-| 
goreans, therefore, were connected with the Essenes, 
and the Essenes with the Kasideans, who engaged to 


preserve, and adorn thetemple of Jerusalem.e 


There is one objectiontothe view which we have! 


taken of this subject, which, though it has already! 


sentiments of his opponents on this subject; from the 
confidence and triumph with which he has proposed 
his own; and, above all, from the disingenuity with 
which he has supported them, many inattentive rea- 
ders may have been ledto adopt his notions, and to 
form as despicable an idea of the understanding, as he 
would wish them to form of the character of Masons. 
He takes it for granted, that all who embrace the opi- 
nion which we have endeavoured to support, must ne- 
cessarily believe that a unity of religious sentiments, 
and moral precepts, was maintained in all the ancient 
mysteries; and that the initiated entertained just notions 
ofthe unity of God, while the vulgar were addicted to 
the grossest Polytheism. Upon this gratuitous suppo- 
sition, which we completely disavow, because it has no 
connection with our hypothesis, does Barruel found 
all his declamations, against the connection of our order 
with the Pythagorean and Eleusinian institutions. I 
this supposition, indeed, were true, his opinion would 





(f) Along with these fraternities, the Druids might have been 
mentioned, as resembling Freemasons in the object, as well as in 
the ceremonies of their er. But the learned are so divided in 
their sentiments, py peep wwe nature and opinions ofthis Fra- 
ternity, that it is difficult tohandle the subject, without trans 


sing the limits of authentic his‘ory. The most probable of all the 


been slightly noticed, it may be necessary more com-| hypothesis concerning the origin of the Druids, is that which sup 
y ; ! ; 
pletely to remove. Although it will be acknowledged | poses them to have learned their mysteries from the Pythagoreans. 


by every unbiassed reader, that Freemasonry has a 
wondertul resemblanceto the Eleusinian and Dionysian 


Essenian and Pythagorean associations; yet some may 
be disposed to question the identity of these institutions 


because they had different names, and because some ‘ 

\the Pythagore: thorises us to conclude, that they borrowed} crimes, with which 

from this philosopher, theirforms and mysteries, as well as their] It is evident, however, t 
ophical intended 


usages were observed by one, which were neglected by 
another. But these cirew 


(a)Published in the Authologia Hibefnica, for 1794. 
fatale dtc Rem age ha 
Count cae Gone a ae copy of this manuscript may 





asonry. Supra 
(c)Faydit re Nouvelles de I., Republique des Lettres, this nate with the facts ‘ 


ba ye + . 
i s Church History, v. 1. cent. 1. 
e) Piny, book 5. cap. 17. Solinus, he 35, p. 43. 


mysteries, the fraternity of Ionian architects, ; 
y aad the | (lib. 15. cap. 9) informs us that “the Druids were formed into.fra- 


ces of dissimilarity | 


|more pemeite when we that Abaris, a native of 31 
\travel ed into Greece, by the way of Cr 
\Structed in the i 


For in the 57th Olympiad. about 550 B.C, a colony of Pheclans 
imported into Gaul the philosophy and the arts of Greece, (Justin, 
lib. 43. cap. 4.) and prior to this period, fraternities of Pythago- 
reans had been established in Greece. Ammianus Mercellinus, 


ternities as the authority of oras had decreed;” and, i 
the similerity of their phil Itenents, ss detailed in Henry’s 
History of Great Britain, . b. 1. chap, iv. 8vo, To those 





religious ard philos . This supposition will 


owas 
mysteries carried back into 


native country, the acquired. 


a ao art of.huilding, were also. gislature of et Secieties. For, if the 
dite e Pythagoreans, Gdmseying eatrection gis iy were ily to be one half a Wee 
cone ucl,. : called upon by motive, not only to dissolve, 
extirpate such villanous associations, 


were initiated into their fraterni 
def. 


- Vid. Proelus in 


eeption 
‘ fo enay of hin against Freemasonry are so g¢- 
iti mr cnimena The ete ae: 
Compare] sation ‘only from their orted . 
dence, but Meeedect cfhee Ben 


coun 
xi. | said, it 
but to 


‘ 


& 


e capable re peoet. But he is all the while combating 
the dogmas arbucton, while he thinks he is over- 
turning the antiquity of our order. There is, perhaps 
in no language, such a piece of downright sophistry as 

his portion of Barruel’s work. He seems to scruple 
at no method, however base or dishonourable, that can 
bring discredit upon Freemasonry, and every thing 

punected with it. After having overturned the opi- 
nion of Warburton, he then attacks us on our ground, 
and stiles us the children of sophistry, deism, and pan- 
theism, who deduce our origin from associations of 
amen that were enemies to Christianity h and followed 
no guide but the light ofnature. But this writer should 
recollect, that the son is notaccountable for the dege- 
neracy of his parents; and, if the ancient mysteries 
were the nurseries of such dangerous opinions, as this 
writer, in opposition to authentic history, lays to their 
charge, it isto the glory oftheir posterity, that they 
have shaken off the yoke, and embraced that hea- 
venly light which their ancestors affected to de- 
spise. 

It is unfortunate for Freemasonry, that it should have 
to encounter such objections as these, stated by a wri- 
ter, like Barruel, qualified to adorn fiction in the most 
alluring attire, and impart to sophistry the semblance of 
demonstration. Many careless readers have been 
misled by the elegance and animation of his diction ; 
many religious men have been deceived by his affecta- 
tion of piety and benevolence; and all have been impos- 
ed upon, by the intrusion of numerous, and, apparent- 
ly wilful fabrications. But, though the name of Jesus 
sounds in every period; though a regard for individual 
happiness, and public tranquillity, are held forth as the 
objects ef his labours; yet that charity and forbear- 
ance, which distinguish the Christian character, are 
never exemplified in the work of Barruel; and the hy- 
pocrisy of his pretensions are often betrayed by the fury 
of his zeal. The tattered veil, behind which he at- 
tempts to cloak his inclinations, often discloses to the 
reader, the motives of the man, and the wishes of his 
party. The intolerant spirit of a Romish priest bursts 
forth in every sentence, and brands with infamy every 
order of men, whom he supposes to have favoured that 
fatal revolution, which demolished the religious est:- 
blishment of France, andforced a catholic to fly, for 
refuge, to our hospitable isle. 7 

Having finished what may properly be denominated 
the ancient history of Freemasonry, we are now to 
trace its progress from the abolition of the heathen rites, 
in the reign of Theodosius, to the present day; and, 
thongh the friends and enemies of the order, seem to 
coincide in opinion, upon this part of its history, the 
materials are as scanty as before, and the incidents 
equally unconnected. In those ages of ignorance and 
disorder which succeeded the destruction of the Ro- 
man empire; the minds of men were too debased by 
superstition, and contracted by bigotry,'to enter into as- 
sociations for promoting mental improvement, and 
mutual benevolence. The spirit which then raged, 
was not a spirit of enquiry. e motives which then 
influenced the conduct of men, were not those bere. 
volent and correct principles of action which once dis- 
tinguished their ancestors, and which still distinguish 
their posterity. Sequestered habits, and unsocial dis- 
positions characterized the inhabitants of Europe, in 
this season of mental degeneracy; while Freemasons, 
actuated by very different principles, inculcate on their 
brethren the duties of social intercourse, and commu- 
nicate to all within the pale oftheir order, the know!- 
edge which they possess and the happiness which they 


gres-i feel. But, if science had exisfed in these ages, and if 


a desire of socialintercourse*-had ‘animated the mind 
of men, the Jatter must have languished for want Oo; 





h) Memoirs of Jacobinism, vol. ii. p. 355—360. 
e i) Vid, rae v. 2. p. 357. I Ko find Tae system 0 
ronology, t be exist time o or: 
at thevestablishment the Pate mysteries! yubagores, o¢ 
(k) These remarks, upon the memoirs of Jacobinism, may b+ 
reckoned by some too general‘and acrimonius; especially as Ba: - 
ruel has exeulpated the Masons in Eng'and from those - 
he has oy am his brethren on the conynent. 
enied by the author, that this ex- 
a8 a compliment to the English na- 


and 






















cratificati ion, as lon; 

~ 8 pal a de e€ thy the ia apm prise 
tion, or the jealousy Of power. de 

o synonimous with heresy; and had any bold a 
enli 


ghtened re eth philosophical aarti 
tions, and publi his discoveries to the world, he 
would have been regarded as a magi¢ian by the vul 
and punished as a heretic, by the church of Rome. 
These remarks may be exemplified and confirmed by 
an appropriate instanceof the interfering spirit of the 
Romish chureh, even in the sixteenth» century, when 
le wning-had made considerable advancement in Eu 
rope. The ¢elebrated Baptista Portahaving, like the 
sage of Samos, travelled into distant countries for sci- 
entific information, returned to his native home, and 
established a society which he denominated the aca- 
demy of secrets. He communicated the information 
which he had collected to the members of this associa- 
tion, who, in theirtarn, imparted to their companions, 
the knowledge which they individually obtained. But 
this little fraternity, advancing im respectability and 
sciente, soon trembled under the rod of ecclesiastical 
ession; and experienced in its dissolution, that 
the Romish hierarchy wasaetermined to check the ar- 
dour of investigation, and retainthe human mind in its 
former fetters of ignorance and superstition. How 
then could Freemasonry flourish, when the minds of 
men had such an unfortunate propensity to monkish 
retirement; and when every scientific and secret asso- 
ciation was overawed and persecuted by the rulers of 
Europe? [vo BE CONTINUED.] 


~ GHARACTER. 


From Raynor's Life of Jefferson. 














A SALOR BISHOP. 


Doctor Wm. Lyons, Bishop of Cork, in the latter 
end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was originally a 
Captain in the navy, who greatly distinguished himself 
in several actions against , Spaniards. On being in- 
troduced afterwards at Court, her Majesty told him 
that he should have the very first vacancy that occurred. 
The See of Cork soon after became vacant, and the 
honest seaman, who understood the Queen literally, 
immediately claimed the royal promise. Elizabeth 
was astonished at the request; but after some delay, 
finding him a strictly moral man, as well asan intrepid 
commander, she gave him the Bishopric, saying at the 
same time, “‘She hoped he would take as good care of the 
Church as he had done ofthe State.” The date of his 
intment, 1583, is on record in the Consistorial 
ourt of Cork. He enjoyed the See above twenty 
years with great reputation, but never attempted to 
preach except once, and that was to pay the last hon- 
orsto his royal mistress. The prelate’s picture, 
in his Captain’s uniform the left hand wanting a 
finger, it is still to be seen inthe Bishop's Palace at 
Cork. 


A Derinition.—A school boy, in the Literary Em- 
porium, beingasked to define the word ‘admission,’ 
said it meant twenty-five cents. ‘Twenty-five cents,’ 
echoed the master, ‘what sort of a definition is that? 
I don’t know sulkily replied the boy, ‘but I’m sure 
it saysso on the advertisement down here at the 
show. ‘Yes said another boy, and children, half- 
price !’ 











THE LAST HOURS AND DEATH OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Whenthe morning of that day came, he appeared} 
to be theroughly impressed, as if preternaturally, that! 
he could not live through it, and only expressed a de-| 
sire that he might survive until mid-day. He seemed | 
perfectly at ease, being willing to die. When the doc-| 
tor entered his room, he said, ** Well doctor, you see| 
I am here yet.” His disorder being checked, a friend 
expressed ahope of amendment. His reply was, that| 
the pewers of nature were too mnch exhausted to be) 
rallied. On.a member of his family observing that he} 
was better, and that the doctor thought so, he listened 
witht impatience, and said, “Do not imagine for a mo- 
ment that [ feel the smallest solicitude for the result.” 
Hé then calmly gave directions for his funeral, express- 
ly forbidding all pomp and parade, when, being an- 
swered by a hope that it would be long ere the occasion 
would require their observance, he asked with a smile, 
*‘Do you think I fear to die?” A few moments after, 
he called Ris family and friends arround his bedside, 
and uttered distinctly the following sentence: “I have 
done forany country and for all mankind, all that I 
could do, and I now resign my soul without fear to 
my God, and my daughter to my country.’? These 
were the last words“he articulated—his last solemn 
declaration to the world—his dying will and testament, 
béqueathing his most precious gifts to his God and 
his country. All that was heard from him afterwards 
was a hurried repetition, in indistinct and scarcely au- 
dible accents, of his favourite ejaculation. Nunck 
Domitas Domine Nunek Domitas Domine. He 
sunk away imperceptibly, and breathed his last, with- 
out a struggle or a murmur, at ten minutes before one 
o'clock, onthe great susiLee of American liberty— 
the day, and Mewr toon which the declaration of in- 
dependence received its final reading, and the day and 
hour on which ne prayed to Heaven that ne might be 
permitted to depart. 

In a private mémorandum, found among some other 
obituary papers of Mr. Jefferson, was the suggestion, 
that in case any memorial of him Should be ever thought 
of, a small granite obelisk should be erected with the 
followihg inscription. 

Here lies buried 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Author of the Declaration of Independencey 
Of the Statutes of Va. for Religious Freedom, 

And father of the Univers Sf Vitginin. 

Volumes of panegyric could fever convey. so adequate 
an idea of unpretending greatness as is contained in 
this brief and modest epitome ofall the splendid 
achievements of along, and ardent ineessantly useful 
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Tue Dark Sink or Matrimowy.—Lately a slave 
in the West Indies, who had been married to another 
slave by one of the commissioners, at the end of three 
weeks brought his wife back to the clergyman, and 
desired him to take her again. 
what was tke matter with her? ‘Why massa, she no 
good. The book says she obey me. She no do what 
I want herto do.” The minister. “But the book 
says you were to take her for better or for worse.”— 
‘Yes, massa, but she all worse and no better. She 
hath too much worse and no good at all.” 


The clergyman asked 





Sineuiar Tenures.—King John gave several lands 
at Keppertown and Atterton, Kent, to Solomon Atte- 
field, to be held by this singular service: ‘That, as 
often as the King shou!d be pleased to cross the sea, 
the said Solomon, or his hesrs, should be obliged to 
accompany him to hold His Majesty's head, if there 
should be occasion for, ‘that is, ifhe should be seasick;’ 
and it appears, bg the recod in the Tower, that this 
office of head holding was actually performed in the 
reign of Edward theFirst. 

FEMALE COURTSHIP IN ROME. 

The women of Rome know nothing of those restraints 
which delicacy, modesty and virtue impose upon the 
sex in Northern Europe. A.Roman lady, who takesa 
liking to a young foreigner, doesnot cast down her eyes 
when he looks at her, but fixesthem upon him with 
evident pleasure ; nay, she gazes at him alone whenu- 
ever she meets in company, at church, at the theatre, 
or in her walks. She will say without ceremony, to a 
friend of the young man’s, ‘Tell that gentleman [ like 
him.’ Ifthe man of her choice feels the like senti- 
ments, and asks, ‘Are you fond of me?, she reples with 
the utmost frankess, ‘yes, dear.’ In this simple 
and unembellished manner éommence connexions 
which last for years, which, when they are dissolv- 
edplunge the men into, despair. The Marchese 
Gatti, lately shot himself, because on his return from 
Paris, he found that his mistress, had been false to 
nim. 





EARLY RISING. 

Some people have an idea that early rising is bet- 
ter than late rising. It is a false idea altogether.— 
Early rising puts color into the cheek, to be sure, and 
elasticity into the step. But what of that? It makes 
you strong, beautiful and rosy cheeked, and gives you 


many long years to live. But for all that, early rising’ fo the dia F well-di says: = a wae 

pbeciden’y vulgar, aly mibchiaaiosiy sad — to ” table ae — cualidietien onli 
e common ie, who have to earn theiz meals be- ; : : 

fore theyyeat tha We like to see people Hie a bed| ed mei Boyer Prasident of the — 
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sleeps till ten, and gets ap 
we fevered pulse—it looks so gen- 
ee 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


We called to see a sick friend the other d 
low—so weak, hes 





‘ ay—he 
aid, that he-could not raise 
many well imilar 
5 oan! y persons similarly 
Miss Maria Chapman, a distinguished abolition | 
of Massachusetts, received so many sc 
from the joking Benedicts of the B 
said to 
from 
vernor! 


A lady passing through New Hampshire, observed the 
following notice on a board :—*Horses taken into grass, 
Long tails three shillings and sixpence, short tails twe 
shillings.” The.lady asked the owner of the land the 
reason for the difference of price. He answered, “You 
see, ma'am, the long tails can brush away the flies; but 
the short ones are so tormented by them that they can 
hardly eat at all. 


* Which you tink, massa Cesar, de most beautifullest 
part ob Miss Dinah’s face?” *Why, by de lunar eb- 
serwation, Sambo, I tink de neck is.’ 

A boy at school was upbraided for always being last, 
replied, ‘Never mind, somebody must be last, you 
know.’ 


ady 
attering votes 
ay State, that sHe is 
actually one of the four highest candidates, 
m the legislature will have to choose a Go- 


He who receives a good turn; should never forget it 
—he who does one should never remember it. 


In some of the western states money has become so 
scarce thatthe people have forgotten the color of 
it. 


The farmers in New Hampshire have resolved rather 
than sell their pork for lessthan 5 cts. a pound, they 
will fall to eat it themselves, if they have to set up all 
night to do it. 


Ashopkeeper in recommending a piece of goods to 
a lady, remarked, ‘madam, it will wear forever and make 
youa first rate petticoat afterwards.’ 


A gentleman, at a late fashionable assembly, being 
asked which of the ladies of the company he thought 
the most beautiful, replied—* Why, madam, they are 
all beautiful; but that lady, (pointing to Miss C. whe 
was dressed in the extreme of fashion) I think out-strips 
them all.” 


Crowle was anoted punster. Once, on a circuit 
with Page,a person asked himif the Judge was not 
justbehind. He replied, “I don’t know; but I am 
sure he was never just before.” 


A negro woman at the south was relating her religi- 
ous experience to agaping congregation of darkies ; 
among other things, said she had been to heaven. One 
of the brethren said to her, ** Sister, you see any black 
folksin heaben?” She replied, “*Oh gow way Sam 
—don’t put a body out. Do youtink! was in de kit- 
chen?” 


By the way, Christmas is close at hand. How may 
observe Christ's birth day! How few his precepts !— 
Oh ‘tis easier to keep a holiday than command- 
ments. 


A country farmer told a friend of his, who had come 
from town fora few days, shooting that he once had so 
excellent a gun thatit, went off immediately upon a 
thief coming into the house, although not charged.— 
‘* How the deuce is that?” said his friend, ** Why,” re- 
plied the farmer, ‘because the thief carried it off, and 
what was worse, before J had time to charge him with 
it.”’ 


‘You are from the country, are you not sir?” saida 
dandy clerk in a bookstore toa homely dressed Quaker 
who had given him little trouble. “ Yes.”— 
“Well, here’s an E the Rearing of Calves.”— 
“That,” said Aminidab, as he turned to leave the store 
“thee had bette t it to thy mother.” 
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POPU 
~ CHRISTIAN WOLF. 


Christain Wolf was the son of an inkeeper at 
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|judgment seat ; for every j 






e can look into the book 
‘of the law, but few into the soul ofthe culprit. The 
forest ediet requires an exemplary punishment, and 
| Wolf is condemed to be branded on the back with the 
mark of the gallows, and to three year’s hard labour 


ielsdorf, who, after the death of his father, continued) in the fortress. 


to his twentieth yeat to assist his mother in the man-| 
agement ofthe house. The inn was a poor one, avd 
Wolf had many idle hours. Even before he left 
school he was regarded as an idle lad; the girls com- 
plamed of his rudeness, and the boys, when detected 
im any mischief, were sure to give up him asthe ring- 
leader. Nature had neglected his person. His figure 
was small and unpromising ; his hair was of a coarse 
greasy black ; his nose was flat; and his upper lip, or- 
ignally too thick, and twisted aside by a kick from a 
horse, was such as to disgust the women, and furnish- 
ed aperpetaal subject of jesting to the men. Phe 
contempt showered upon his person was the first thing 
which wounded his pride, and turned a portion of his 
blood to gall. 


He was resolved to gain what was every where deni- wherein I did not hear the recitale of some profligate | good from me, why should they have any? 


This period also went by, and he once more dropt 
his chains; but he was no longer the same man that 
entered the fortress. Here begananew epoch in the 
life ef Wolf. Youshall guess the state of his mind 
from his own words to his confessor: 

‘I went to the fortress,’ ‘an offender, but I came out 
avillain. I had still semething in the world that was 
dear tome, and my pride had not totally sunk under my 
shame. But here I was thrown into the company of 
three and twenty convicts ; of murderers, the rest were 
ull notorious theives and vagabonds. They jeered at 
me if | spake of God ; they taught me to utter blasphe- 
mies against the Redeemer. They sung songs whose 
attrocity at first horrified me, bat which I a shamefaced 
fool, soon learned to echo. No day passed over, 
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ner of a street, I ran against my Hannah: ‘Mine Host 
ofthe Sun,’ cried she, and opened her arms as ifto em- 
brace me—‘ You here again, my dear Wolf, God be 
thanked for your retura !'"—Hunger and wretchedness 
here expressed in scanty raiment; dire disease 
had marred her countenance ; her whole appearance 
told me what a witked creature she had become. I saw 
two or three dragoons laughing at her throngha _ win- 
dow, and turned my back, with a louder laugh than 
theirs, upon the soldier’strull. It did me good to 
find that there was something yet lowerin the scale of 
of life.than myself I had never loved her. 

‘My mother was dead. My small hause had been 
sold to pay my creditors. LI asked nothing more. | 
drew nearto noman. A\!l the world fled from me like 
a pestilence, but I had at last forgotten shame, Fer- 
merly { hated the sight of men, because their con- 
tempt was issufferableto me. NowTI threw myself in 
the way, and found a savage delight in scattering hor- 
ror around me. I had nothing more to lose, why 
then should I conceal myself? Men expected no 
T was 


ed him; his passions were shong enough; and he soon life, the triumphant history of some rascal, the con | made to bear the punishment of sins I had never com- 


persuaded himself that he was in love. The girl ly 


coction of some audacious villany. 


At first I avoided! mitted. 


My infamy wasa capital, the interest of which 


selected treated him coldly, and he had reason to fear|as much as I could, these men and their discourse.—! was not easy to be exhausted. 


that his rivals were happier than hi.aself. 


Yet the) But my labor was hard and tyranieal, and in my hours | 


‘The whole earth was before me; in some remote 


raaiden was poor, and what was refused to his vows | of repose I could not bear to be left alone, without one) province I might prehaps have sustained the character 


eight perhaps be granted to his gifts; but he was 


tace to look pon. 


The jailors bad refused me the|ofan honest man, but I had lost the desire of being, 


mself needy, and his vanity soon threw away the company of my dog, so | needed that of men, and for | nay, even of seemingsuch. Contempt and shame had 
tle he gained from his share in the profits of the Sun.’ this T was obliged to pay by the sacrifice of whatever|taken from me even this last relic of myself,—my_re- 


“oo idle and too ignorant to think of supporting his 
xtravagance by speculation; too proud to descend 
from Mine Host into a plain peasant, he saw only one 
way to escape from his difiieulties—a way to which 
thousands before and atter him have had recourse— 
theft. Bielsdrof is, as you knew, situated on the edge 
of the forest; Wolf commenced deer-stealer, an] 
poured the gains of his boldness into the lap of his 
mistress. 

Among Hannah's lovers was one of the forester’s 
men, Robert Horn. This ian svon observed the ad- 
vantage which Wolf had gained over her, by means of 
dis presents, and set himself to detect the sources of so 
much liberality. He began to frequent the Sun; he, 
drank there early and late : and sharpened as his eyes! 
were, both by jealousy and poverty, itwas not long be 
tore he discovered whence a!l the money came. Not 
1 had been 


many months before this time a severe edict 


published against all trespasses on the forest 
Horn was indeiatigable in watching the secret motions 
of his rival, and at last he was so fortunate as to detect | 
him in the very fact. Wolf wastriedand found guilty; 
and the fine which he paid in order to avoid the 
statutory punishment amounted to the sum total of his 
property. 

Horn triumphed. 
field, for Hannah had no notion ofa beggar for a lover. 
Wolf well knew his enemy wes the happy possessor ot 
his Hannah. Pride, jealousy, rage, were all in arms 
within him ; hunger set the wide world before him, but 
passion and revenge heli him fist at Bielsdorf. Asecond 
time-he became a deer-siealer, and a second time by} 
the redoubled vigilance of Robert Horn, was he detec- | 
ted in the trespass. ‘This time he experienced the full 
severity ofthelaw; he had no money to pay a fine,| 
and was sent straightw to the house of chastise-! 
ment. | 

The year ot punishment drew near its close, and 


laws.—}| 


found his passions increased by absence, his confidence |, 


buoyant under al! pressure of his calamities. The} 
moment his freedom was given to him, he hastened to} 
Bielsdorf, to throw himself at the feet of Hanaah.— 
Hie appears, and is avoided by every one. The force} 
of necessity at last humbles his pride, and overcomes 
his delicacy. He begs from the wealthy of te place 

he offers himselfa day labourer to the farmers, but they 
Gispise his stim figure, and do not stop for « moment) 
ta compare him with his sturdier competitors. He} 


makes a last attempt. Onesituation t vacant—the 
last of honest occupations. He t Pirnselt aa herds- 
man of the swine upon the hie by but even 
here he 1s rejected: no man will trustany thing to the 
jail-bird. Meeting with con ‘from every eye. 
chased with scorn from one- another, he be- 
comes yet the third time r, and for the 
third time his unhappy star places him in the power of 


jevery man that knew me shrunk from meeting me 


good there remained within me. By degrees I grew 
accustomed to every thing; and in the last quarter 
ef my confinement I surpassed even my teach- 
ers. 

From this time I thirsted, after freedom, after revenge 
with a burning thirst. All men had injured me, for 
all were better and happier than I. I gnashed my fetters 
with my teeth, when the glorious sun rose up above 
the battlements of my prison, for a wide pros pect doub- 
les hell of durance.. The free wind that whistled 
through the loop-holes of my turret, and the swallow 
that poised iiself upon the grating of my window, 
seemed to be mocking me with the view of their liberty 
and that rendered my misery more bitter. It was then 


that | vowed eternal glowing hatred to every thing | the pines. 
that bears the image of man—and [ have kept my}ajj. 


vow. 

* My first thought, after I was set at liberty, was 
once more my native town. I had no hopes of happi- 
ness there, but! had the hope of revenge. My 





heart beat quick and highagainst my bosom, when I 
beheld, afar off, the spire arising from out the tre*s.} 
It was no longer that innocent hearty expectation | 


which preceeded my first return. The recollection of| more than a few of them beyond the barriers. 


source, now that | had to honor, was to learn to do 
without it. Had my vanity and pride survived 
my infamy, I must have died by my own hand. 

‘What | was to do, I myself knew not. I was de- 
termined, however, to do evil; of so muchTI have some 
dark reeollection. I was resolved to see the worst ot 
my destiny. The laws, said Ite myself, are benefits 
to the world, it is fit that | should offend them: formerly 
[had sinned from lJevity and necessity, but now I 
sinned from free choice, and for my pleasure. 

‘My first step was tothe woods. The chase had 
by degrees become to mevas a passion; I thirsted, like 
a lover after thick brakes and headlong leaps, and the 
mad delght all rushing along the bare earth beneats 
Besides, | must tive. But these were not 
I hated the prince who had published the forest 
edict, and I believed, that in injuring him, I should 
only exercise my natural right of retaliation. The 
chance of being taken no Jonger troubled me, for now 
{ had a bullet for my discoverer, and L well knew the 
certainty of my aim. I slew every animal that came 
near me, the greater part of them rotted where they 
died ; for I neither had the power, nor the wish, to sell 
Myselt 


ill the misery, of all the persecution I had experienced | lived wretched}y; except on powder and shot, I expeu- 


my enemies with the horror of my aspect—I thirsted | 
ifter new contempts as much as I had ever shuddered 
at the old. 

‘The clocks Were striking the hour of vespers as 1 
reached the market-place. The crowd was rushing 
to the charch-door. I was immediately -regen zed; 


Of old Thad loved the little children, and even now. 
sekiag in their innocence a refuge from the scorn of 
others, I threw a small piece of money to the first I saw. 
The boy stared at me fora moment, and then dashed 
he coin at my face. Had my blood bviled less 
uriously, I might have recollected that I still wore 
my prison beard, and that was enough to account for 
the terror of the infant. But my hard heart had blin- 
de! my reason, and tears, such as I had never wept 
leaped down my cheeks. 

* The child, said Ito myself, halfaloud, knows not 
who lam, nor whence I came, and yet he avoids me 
like a beast of prey. AmE then marked upon the 
‘crehead like Cain, or have L ceased to be like a man, 
snee allmenspurn me? The aversion of the child 
ortured me more than all my three years slavery, for 
| had done him good, and I could not accuse him o! 
nating me. 

* | sat down in a wood-yard over against the charch: 
what my wishes were I know moi; but I remember i 
was wormwood to my spirits, that none of my old ac- 
juaintances should have vouchsafed me a greeting— 
no, notone. When the yard was locked upyI unwil- 
lingly departed to seek a lodging ; im turning the corn- 








oy 
This puble backsliding gees against him at the 





His rival was driven from the} ¢ ere aroused my wounds a-bleeding,every nerve a-jar-|ded nothing. My devastations were dreadful, but no 
ring within me. I redoubled my pace, I longed to sta tle | suspicion pursued me. 


My appcarance was too poor 
to excite any, and my name had long since been for- 
gotten. 

‘ This life continued for several months. One mor- 
ning, according to my custom, I had pursued a stag 
for many miles through the wood. For two hours 
| had in vain exerted every. nerve, and at last I had 
begun to despair of my booty, when, all at once, I per- 
ceived the stately animal exactly at the proper 
distance for my gun—my finger was ready on the trig- 
ger, when of a sudden, my eye was caught with the 
appearance of a hat lying a few paces before me on 
the ground. J looked more closely, and _ perceived 
the huntsman Robert Horn, lurking behind a massy 
ork, and taking deliberate aim at thewery stag I had 
been pursuing—at the-sight, a deadly coldness crept 
throngl my limbs. Here was the man I hated above 
all living things here hewas, and within: reach of my 
bullet. Atthis moment, it seemed to me as if the 
whole world were at the muzzle"9f my piece, as ifthe 
wrath and hatred of @ thousand lives,were all quivering 
in thefingerthatshould give the murderous pressure. A 
dark fearft 1 unseen hand was upon me:the fingure of my. 
destiny pointed irregocably to the black momemt. 
My arm shook as with an ague, while I lifted my gun, 
my teeth chattered—my breath stood motionless in 
my lungs. Fora minute the barre! hung uncertain 
between the man and the stag—a minute—and another 
and yet one more. Conscience and reveng e struggled 
fiercely within me, but the deinon triumphed and the 
huntsman fell dead ne the ground . 

‘My courage with hin——Murderer !——i 
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stammered the word slowly. The wood was silent as 
a chureh-yard, distinetly did I hear it—Murderér !— 
As I drew near, the man yielded up his spirit. Long 
stood I speechless by the corpse; at last I forced a wild 
laugh, and cried,‘ No more tales from the wood NOW | gxaemmeecces 
my friend!" I drew him into the thicket with his face MI L a 
upwards! The eyesstood stiff, and stared upon me. SCEL ANY. 
[ was serious enough, aud silent too. The feelling; 
of solitude began to press grievously upon my} 
aoul, | 
‘Up to this time | had been accustomed to rail at the 
over severity of my destiny; now | had done something 
which was not'yet panished. An hour before, no| Magazine, of 1793, which we do notrecollect of ever George Mortimer Wardwell, a gentee| and intel- 
man could have persuaded me that there exisited a}seeing before. Every thing which illustrates Franklin's !igent young man, ofaboutthirty years of age, was 
being more wretched than myself. Now I begaa! character should be treasured up. Whatis our own brought up this morning on charge of being drunk in 
to envy myself for what even than | had heen, “Moulin Joly.” | the streets, ang, disturbing, the peace. He pleaded 
‘The idea of God's justice never came into mind,|.° os —_ “a a3 guilty to th ntly labored under the 
but I remembered a bewildered vision of ropes, and How little does our own “aphemera” differ from the | createst em ypested to give some ac- 
swords, and the dying agonies of a child-murderess, |one he so playfully describes:— ; count of himself, he reyttd :— 
which I had witnessed when a boy. A certain dim} You may remember, my dear friend, that when we| “Srr—l have nowarrived at that extremity of de- 
vad fearful idea lay wpof my thoaghtsthat my life was! lately spent that happy day in the delightful garden| gradation which, long ago, I became satisfied would 
forfeit. Leannot recollect every thing. 1 wished that | and sweet soci: ty of the Moulin Joly I stopt a little iz |one day o1 other become my position. Sir, 1 do not 
Horn were yet alive. I foreed myself to call up allj one of our walks, and staid some time behind the com-| believe | was born to this. In my youth, when I first 
the evil the dead man had done When in’ life, but my Ipany. We had been shown numbertess skeletons of started inthe world, my prospects and my hopes were 
memory was sadly yone. Scareely could 1 recollect)a little fly. called an ephemera; whose suecessive gen- | @$ bright as the sky which bent over me. I married a 
one of all these thousand circumstances, which. a| erations, we were told, were | ang expired within beautiful wife when | was twenty-eight years old, and 
quarter of an hour before had been suffered to blow my |the day. I happened to see a jiving company of them |had acquired a considerable competence. ‘Sir, I need 
wrath into phrenzy. I could not gonteive how or/on a leaf, who ippeared to be engaged in conversation ; | not tell you how LJoved her! | see by your counten- 
why I had become a murderer. . 'you knowel understand all the inferior animal tongues: | ance that you knowsomething of human nature, and are 
‘1 was still standing beside the corpse—I might: have | my too great application to the study of them; is the already satisfied that lam nota common loafer—that I 
stood there for ever—when I heard the crack of a|best reasen T can cis c, fer the little .progwess jin your have beendriven tothe present extremity by some ex- 
whip, and the creaking of a fruit wagon passing charming langu: I listened through curtosity to traordingyy circugpstances. Batl will proceed with 


me,—but the sight of an evil doer gave me heart again | Tt in me, after n ; eager pursuits, no solid “plew- 
In my condition, I had reason to fear a good man, /Sure now remains, bat the reflection of a long life spent 
but none atall to tremble at a ruffian. in meaning well, the sensible conversation of a few 


leo nah aeeeueen.) good lady ephemera, and now and then a kind smile, 
and a tune fromthe ever amiable brilliant.” 















TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 
rar ~ = \SOPHIC EPHEMERON. we copy the following detail from the doings of 
ithe St. Lonis Police Office, as reported in the Bulle- 


. we itin of the 8th ult. We doubt not it is true in every 
We copy the following from the London Masonic’ particular :— r 
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Letter from Dr. Franklin to a Lady in France. 







wt one ota little longer duration.— 





e. 


through the wood. ‘The spot where [ had done the |the discouese of the little creattves; but as they in their, My story > 2 
deed was scarcely a hundred yards from’ the great| national vivacity, spoke three or four together, | could. Two years after T was. married to my wife—who was 
path. I must look to my salety. imake but little of their.conversation: I found, hoew-|@ young English Jady of handsome expectations—and 


‘1 bounded like a wild deer into the depths of the|ever, by some broken expressions, that I heard now| had a beautiful boy to bless me with his innocent en- 
wood; bat while [ was in my race, it struck me that|/and then, that they were disputing warmly on the! dearments, we received letters from England, announ- 
the deceased used to have a watch. In order to pass! merit of two foreign musicians; @ne a cousin, the| cing the death of my wite’s father, and soliciting me to 
the barriers, | had need of money, and yet scarcely |other amuscheto; in which dispute, they spent their| come to England inoummdintety, for the purpose of set- 
could [ muster up courage to approach the place of| time, seemingly as regardless of the shortness of life, tling up the affairs of the decesed, and receiving my 





blood. Then I thoneht fora moment of fle devil.|as if they had been sure of living a month. Happy Ppertion of the estate. I immediately made prepara- 
and, I believe, confusediy, of the omnipresence of God | people 'thoneht f, you live certainly under a mild | tions for my departure, and leaving my wife under the 
1 called up all my baldness, and strode t ds” the | government, since you have ne public grievances to | protection of an intimate friend, whose name was Henry 
spot, resolved to dare egt’s aud bell to the eombat. lH comptain of 1 any subject of contention, buat the Anson Willoughby, (d—m him!) I set sail for England. 


found what I had expected, and adoilar or two besides perfectious or imperfection of foreign music. T turned! My business detained me longer than | bad anticipated 
in a green silk purse. At first-Itook all, but a sndden| my head from ®hem to an old grey-headed one, whe and ] began to feel the most intense anxi ty in regard 
thonght siezed me. It was neither that “WT feared, por] was single qgaenother leaf, andtalking to himself. Be-| to myfamily: The letters whieh | peceived from my 
that | was ashamed to add «nother crimé to marder.|ing amused with Ms soliloquy, [have pat it down in| wife grew brief and unfrequent, sometimes startling 
Nevertheless, so it was, | threw backthe* watch, and/| writing, in hopes it will likewise amuse her, to whom me with their abruptness. Just before the final steps 
half the silver. I wished to consider myself|{ amso much indebied, for the most pleasing of all in regard to my wife's portion were about to be com- 
as the personal enemy, ‘wot asthe rob*er of the|anmusements; her delicious coninany, and heavenly | pleted, I received a letter from America, written by an 
slain. lharmon¢. “Tt was.” says he, “the dpinion of learned! old friend of my father’s family, warning me to hasten 
*Arain I voshal towards the depth of the forest. ] | philosophers of our race, who lived and flonrished long | home if I would preserve my future happiness and the 
knew that the d extended for four German miles |before my timé, that this vast world, the Moulin Joly. honor of my wife! Imagiue my dismay! I hur 
(about twenty English measure) northwards, and there | could itself subsist mere-than 18 hours: and I found! ried home, leaving my business still unsettled, and ar 
bordered upon the frontier. ‘Till the sun was high in| there was some foundation for that opinion, since — by |Tived in time to find my heTrth desulate, my wife eloped 
heaven I tanon breathless. The swifteess of mv/the apparent motion of the great luminary, that gives! with my fric nd Willoughhy, and my boy—my darting 
flight had weakened the force of my conscience, and | life to ali nature, and which in my time, has declined | boy—in the Orphan Asygym—an object of public 
its vigor. A thousand dismal forms floated before my | evidently towards the ocean atthe end of our earth, charity? 
eves; a thousand knives of despair and agony were | it must then finish its course—be extinguished in the| Willoughby had represtnted himself as a rich plan 
in my breast. Between alite of restiess fear, and a vi-| waters thatsurround us—and leave the world in cold) ter from Alabama, and that he was sojourning at the 
olent death, the alternative was fearful, but choose I|and darkuess, necessarily producing wniversal death! north for the purpose of regaining his health. Pla- 
must. Thad not the heart to leave the world by self-|and destruction. | have lived seven of these hours:|cing my child under proper protection, | flew in 
murder, yet scarcely could I bearthe idea of remain-|a great age.no Jess than four hundred &twenty minutes | pursuit of the destroyeypfiany peace, with my heart 
ing in it. Hesitating between the certain miseries of | of time. How very few of uscontinue so‘long ! [ have | burning for revenge. At Montgomery, Alr., 1 learn- 
life, and the untried terrors of eternity, alike unwilling | seen generations b yen, flourish, and expire. My pre-e 1that Willoughby had been there, in company with 
to live and to die, the sixth hour of my flight passed |sent friends are the children and grand-children of the |a lady, who he called his wife—that he had been for 
over my head—an hour full of wretehedness. such as| friends of my youth, who are tow, alas! no more : and years a notorious black-leg and swindler, and had gone 
no man can utter, such as God himselfin mercy will! [ mast soon follow them; forby the course of nature to Mobile, leaving his wife (my*y ite *) he hind, im cir 
spareto me, evento me, npon the scaffold. : ithouch still in health, I cannot expect to live above | cumstances ote ee. After waiting for Sata 
*‘Acain TI started on my feet. I drew -my hat over|seven or eight mioutes longer. What now avails all/ time, she borrowed money of some ofthe citizens and 
my eyes, as not being able tolook Jifeless nature in! my toil and labor in amassing honey dew on this leaf,| o!lowed him. 


the face, and was rushing instinctively along the line|which I cannot live to enjoy? what the political strng-| Mad with rage and disappomtment, 1 pursued- At 
ofa small foot path, which drew me iuto the very heart| gles | have been enzaged in, for the good of my com-| Mobile I lost all traces of the villain and his wretched 


of the wilderness, when a rough stern voice immedi-| patriot inhabitants of the bush, or my philosophical | victim. I proceeded to New-Orleans; aud on making 
ately in front of me cried,‘ Halt!’ The voice was | studies for the benefit of car race in general ! for in linquiries of thg different boats, I was told by the cap- 
close to me, for] had forgotten mvself, and never | politics (what can laws do without morals?) our pre-|tain ofone them engaged in running to St. Louis, that 
looked a yard before me during, the whole rece. I\sent race of ephemerz will, in a very few minutes be-|a woman answering the deseription I gave, had gone 
lifted my-eyes, and, and saw a tall savage-looking man | come corrupt, like those of other and older bushes,)| up the river on his boat some time, since. I snmedi- 
advancing towards me, with a ponderous.club jn his) and consequently, as wretched: and in philosophy how | ately embarked for this place, sir; andimy money be- 
hand. His figure was of gigantic size, so at least I} small our progress’: Alas! art is long and life is short.|ing neauly exhausted, I was compelled to take passage 


thought. on my first alarm ; his skin was of rk | My friends would comfort me with the idea of a name, on de® | arrived here in a state of complete destitu- 
mulatto yellow, in, which the white of his fi s|they say I shall leave behind me; and they tell me, | tion; and being unable to learn any thing of my _ wife 
were fearfully prominent. Instead ofa girdle, ad | Lave lived long enough (o nature and to glory. Brt or the villain Willoughby, L became discouraged ani 


apiece sailcloth twisted over his green woollen coat, | what will fame be te an ephemera, who no tonger ex- | disheartened. The bot e was my resort. I mingled 
and in it f saw abroad bare butcher's knife, and alists ? and what will become of all history in the 18th/ wit! the vilest of thevile, and, last night was persuaded 








pistol. The summons was repeated, and a strong arm | hour, when the world teelf, even the Moulin by several others, to visit a- house of il!-‘ame. I enter. 
held me fast. The sound of human voice had terrified | Joly, shall come to its end, and be buri universay ¢1—and the first object waar eget my. gage was my wife, 
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resigning her tender cheek, which I had not suffered ceremonies of his religion. Upon being asked how he 
“even the winds of Heaven to visit too. roughly,’”’ to| was sworn in China, he said he went into the temple 
disgusting caresses. Sir, sir, [became mad! I can before the gods and read certain passages from a Chi- 
tell ne more, but that I rushed from the house, invo-| nese bible, then took a vessel of salt which he sprinkled 
king the most impious maledictions upon him who had on the ground, after which ceremony, he went before 
been the cause of so much misery and anguish, and the Mandrin and gave his testimony. New York 
found myself this morning in the situation which you being unprovided with Chinese temples and idols it 
behold me. Sir, nothing which you can inflict will be| was of course found impossible to swear the witness 
a punishment to me, and you can bestow no greater fa-| according to law, and the party was obliged to lose 
vor than to take my life. 1 have lived too long—I am the benefit of his testimony, until the court consider 
ready to die.” the matter further.—N. York Sun of Friday. 
He was discharged. The Journal of Commerce of Saturday says: 
cae PIEDMONTESE SHARPE | The witness appeared in court again to-day, and on 
THE PIEDMONTESE SHARPER. _ {being questiomed by Judge Scott, he said that there 
In the year 1695, a Pi styled him- were various ceremonies attending the taking an oath 
self count Carassa, Ca privately in China, some of which might be dispensed with, 
waited on the prime ministet pre > was sent and yet the witness eonsider himself equally bound to 
by the Duke of Savoy ona PM important attr, which | tel] the truth. In addition to what he said the day 
they two were to negociate without the privity of the before, he now mentioned that a witness sometimes 
French court. At the same time he produced hiscre-| holds a lighted torch in his hand, but that 
dentials, in which the duke’s seal and signature were) this omitting te do so, or to use some other cere- 
exactly imitated. He met witha very favourable recep-| monies, such as spitting on the ground, are not 
tion, and, without affecting any privacy, took upon him) necessary to render the oath binding and valid. 
the title of envoy extraordinary from the court of Sa- It would be sufficient, he said, to have the oath 
voy. He had several conferences with the imperial! admistered in the llowgPg manner, whieh was accor- 
council, and made so great a figure in the most distin- idingly do:e. The plaiptiff knelt down, and the witness 
guished assemblies, that once at a private concert at) took in his hand what hé called the Chinese Bible, 
court, the captain of guard denying him admittance, he | and the Judge, as does ‘the Mandarin in such cases, 
demanded satisfaction in his master’s name, and the | told the witness to tell the truth. The witness then 
officer was obliged to ask his pardon. His first care| handed the Bible to the plaintiff. The witness then 
was to ingratiate himself with the Jesuits, who at that |to9k a CRina cup in his hand, and held it while the 
time bore a great sway at court; and in ee this, | witness read aloud asmall portion of the Chinese Bible. 
he went to visit their church, which remain€d unfin-| When the witness stopped reading the plaintiff handed 
ished, as they pretended from the low circumstances) him the cup, which the latter dashed against the ground 
of the society, he asked them how much money would | with much vehemence of manner, aud of course broke 


complete it. An estimate to the amount of two thou-|it in pieces. ‘The witness then shut up the book, and 
sand louis—d’ors being laid before him, Carassa assured | witness and 


uis plainti¥ then kissed it, and the plaintiff 
them of his constant > to their order ; that he stoodup. The plaintiffthen required the Judge to put 
had gladly embraced such a public opportunity of 


§ y . y his, the plaintiff's name in that part of the Bible which 
shewing his esteem for them, and that they might he had read, which the Judge did, and the witness 
immediately proceed to finishing their church. In then began to give hisevidence. Prior to the oath 
consequence of his promise, he sent that very day the 


us pr ‘ being adminstered, the Court had decided that accor- 
two thousand louis=d'ors, at which sum the charge had ding to the Revised Statutes, the oath could be legal- 
been computed. , 


: ly adminstered as it was the form in which oaths were 
He was very sensible this was 2 part he could not act 


. S ; sometimes sworn in China. 
long without being detected; and that this piece of 


e 
. i 2 eS The difficulty in relation to the witness being sworn 
generosity might not be at his own expense, he invited jy 4 temple was obviated by the witnessating that 
a great number of ladies of the first rank to supper and ) 


. ' their Chinese Courts are held in their temples, or 
a ball. Every one of the guests had promised to be as he calledthem, Churches. So that a Temple and 
there; but he complained to them all gf the ill returns Court ef Justice in China is one and the same thing.— 
made to his civilties, adding, that he had been often What he called a Bible isa smal! beck in the form ofa 
disappointed, as the ladies made no seruple of breaking pamphlet containing a portion of the writings of Con- 
their word on such occasions, and, in a jocular way, fucious, in the Chinese language, and having a Man- 
insisted on a pledge from every lady for their appear- darin’s signature on the cover, to attest its being a gen- 
ance at the time appointed. One gave him a ring, - oe 


. . J uine copy of the work. 
another a pearl uecklace, athird a pair of ear-rings, a ; 
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fourth a gold watch, and seygral such trinkets, to the 
amount of twelve thousand Holiars. On the evening 
appointed notone of the guests were missing; but it 
may easily be conceived, whata damp it struck upon 
the whole assembly, when it was at last found that the 
gay Piedmontese was a sharper, and had disappeared. 
Nor had the jesuits any great gason to applaud them- 
selves on the success of their dissimulation ; for a few 
days before his departure, the pretended count, put- 
ting onan airof deep concern, placed himself in the 
way of the e ror’s confessor, who inquiring into, 
the cause of his apparent melancholy, he intrusted 


Tae Queen’s Marriace.—lIt is now definitely un- 
derstood that Queen Victoria has plighted her troth to 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, and that the marriage is 
to take place in April or May next. The Prince, with 
his father and brother, has just gone home, after some 
weeks sojourn at Windsor Castle where he received 
marked recognition as the favored youth—always at 
her Majesty's elbow when “walking on the terrace,” 
or said amen in the chapel—when she rode on horse- 
back, orin the pony phewton—when she dined, and 
when she danced. Albertis three months younger 
than the royal spinster, and they say heis a very de- 


him with the important secret, that he was short of cent looking lad. 
money ata juncture when eight ti®usand louis-d’ors| It appears that young Albert’s mother died when 
were immediately wanted for his master’s affair,to be dis- | he was twelve years old, and his father the duke, being 
tributed at the imperial court. The jesuits, to whom | acquainted with the dutchess of Kent, placed the young 
he had given a recent instance of his liberality by so! prince under her charge. A residence of three years 
large a domation, immediately furnished him with the at Kensington palace, as playmate and fellow-student 
sum he wanted; and with this acquisition, and the of Miss Victoria, evento the matter of music lessons 
ladies’ pledges, he thought he b% carried his under the same teacher, might account for a mutual 
jests far enough, and very prudently withdrew from childish affection if no more—and twas perhops ‘this 
Vienna. |same,’ as Pat says, which induced a refusal on her part 
LS ——_——————————— of the Prince of Orange, (junior) and him of Cambridge. 
A CHINESE WITNESS. This chimes too with ‘im policy of declining an alli- 
A cause was yesterday tried in the Marine®@ourt in ance with a greater power, which might entangle Eng- 
which a Chinese was called as a witness. _He was ob- land in its quarrels—and as for Catholics of any power, 
jected to on account of his not believing in a God.— they have no chance in the game. If it’s a love match 
Upon being questioned, he replied that he believed then, and the husband worth the having, long life to 
in agreat many Gods—that in his country the tem- | them and a worthy line of Kings! 
ples are fullofthem. Our Revised Statutes provide| Accordi ohe of the catchpenny “Memoirs” of 
that every witness believing ia any other than the Chris- | Prince ead he finished his education at the Uni- 
tian religion, shall be sworn according to the peculiar | versity of Bonn, Where he was under the tutorship of 
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Schlegel, the celebrated Shakspeare critic. ‘The same- 
high authority states that on returning from a tour last 
autumn, after the coronation at London, he found in 
his ehamber a beautiful portrait of Victoria, painted hy 
Chalon, and forwarded to him by the lady herself!— 
Happy pair! 
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*,* New Subscribers to the Register, can be 


furnished, with the back numbers from the commence- 
ment. 





OvursELvges.—It is our intention occasionally, to 
send duplicate copies of the Register, with a pros- 
pectus, to those of our friends, whom we think wil} 
take an interest in circulating the paper. We wish 
those to whom they may be sent, to enclose them and 
send'them to ¢hcir friends. By doing so, they will 
much oblige us. 
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Posrace.—We are glad toperceive, that this Sub- 
ject is beginning to claim the public attention. The 
present rates, are unreasonably high, and ueither adapt- 
ed to the actual necessities ofthe revenue, nor accoad 
with the genius of our government. The post-office 
department should never be a source revenue. The 
covering of annual expenditure, is all that can be 
asked or expected. The whole subject of postage, 
we understand, isto be brought before Congress, 
this Winter, and we trust that the people, will 
unite, by petition, and otherwise, in instructing 
their representatives, te modify the present exac- 
tions. 


Thereg® one particular feature, connected with the 
prese office regulations, which has always ap- 
peare as impolitic and oppressive. Jt is that 


which relates to periodicals, a particularly those re- 
ceived by printers. By the present law,one printer 
may receivel@ pewspaper in exchange for his own, 
without being compelled to pay the postege on it.— 
But ifhe receivea pamphlet or magazine, although 
published periodically, he igcompelled to pay 14 cent 
postage per sheetif within [00 miles, and 24 cents, if 
over that distanee, Now the fact conceded, that 
the object of givimg printers hy is that 
through them they may communicate the earliest and 
best intelligence at the cheapest rate, to their various 
readers. If this, then, is the policy of the Government 
why put an effectual bar, on this wholesome regula- 
tion, by shatting off the the very best matter that the 
press produces? We all know that the Knickerbock- 
er, Southern Literary Messenger, and many other 
literary magazines we might mention, are each of more 
intrinsic worth to an editor, than a bushel of the ordi- 
nary exchange papers. Take, for instance the 
Knickerbocker, which we believe is five sheets. Every 
printer who receives this work out of the State, must 
pay fifteen cents postage on it, and if such printer 
sends his paper, fortunately in exchange the, Knicker- 
bocker is compelled to pay the postage, the post master 
telling him that as he prints a magazine, he has none 
of the privileges of the newspaper. The tendency of 
this is to deprive one branch of the public press from 
the intelligence of the other. For it cannot reason- 
ably be expected that the editor of a magazine, which 
is chiefly made up of original matter, will send his 
paper in courtesy to one, of little use to him, and 
t y the postage on the one received in exchange. 

atter we think is of vital importance to the 
editors of newspapers, and we trust, they will use their 
best edeavors to have it remedied. As the law now 
stands, or is construed, it appears to us, to be giving 
the press privileges with one hand and taking them away 
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with the other. The spirit of the law never contem-}into his head to die some ten years ago, and spoil what 
plated this paradox. otherwise would have been a good newspaper article. 


' ick! 

Tur Manor Dirricucries, which has been the all- ~~ a ee m ; 

engrossing topic, for the last fifteen days, is likely by The New Orleans papers of the 27th ult. contain 
the appearance of things, to have an end—at least for advices from Houston and Galveston to the 22nd.— 
the present. On Monday last the uniform eompanies No mention is made of the capture af Matameras, 
of this city were ordered to the scene of action; on heretofore reported, and the story is probably un- 
Tuesday three companies came from Troy, and on|true, 
Thursday 500 troops arrived under the command of 
Gen. Averill. Orders were likewise sent to New York, 
directing the commanding general of that place, to 
hold himself in readiness with two thousand troops, 
at two hours notice. All these warlike preparations, 
however are now rendered unnecessary by the last 
news from the Sheriff, who is permitted to do his duty’ 
unmolested. Gen. Averill, and his troops were dis- 
missed yesterday, and the public feeling is fast returning 
to its quietness. 

How long we shall be suffered to remain in thisstate, 
is a matter for conjecture. We understand that many, 
of these “ misguided citizens,” threaten to enact the 
same scenes over, on some future occasion; which we 
suppose means, when another year’s rent becomes due. 
Whether this outrage on the public peace will be suf- 
fered to pass unpunished, is for time to determine. If 
the ringleaders are imprisoned, and the expense of this 
affair is enforced on all who have participated in it, it 
will forever put astopto “manor” rebellions. But if 














News.—Pretty much all the news of the late diffi- 
culties in the county, were received from New York.— 
According to those well informed journals, all the 
bridges have been destroyed, several times, many lives 
have beeu lost, some barns burned, with divers other 
strange things. All this is undoubtedly owing to the 
present facilities in travelling. 





The Address of Companion Mix, on our first page, 
will occupy a portion of three of our numbers. The 
Address exhibits a great deal ofclose research, and 
will prove acceptible tothose ofour readers who look 
above the arch. 


CANAL TOLLS. 


The amount received on all the New Y ork State canals 
in the month of November, is as follows : 

In 1838 199,964 18 

In 1839 187,349 41 








have not paid for the same to me,or Br. Mix, will 
oblige me much by sending the sameto Br. L. G. 
Hoffman, by mail. The Post Masters, are authorised 
tesend such money free of postage. 
BLANCHARD POWERS. 
Bennington, Nov. 19, 1839. 


NOTICE. 
{7 Agreeable to the By-Laws of Mount Vernon 


will add strength and countenance to mob-law through- 
out the state and we may assuredly expect another af- 
fray within the year. We do not wish to be inviduous, 
and we cannct but help as the friends of order,and law, 
to repudiate in the strongest terms the idea held out to 
these misguided men, thatthe legislature can or will 
give themany redress. If these anarchists “ lay this 
flattering unctionto their souls,” they will be most|Lodge, No. 3, the members thereof, are hereby Sum- 
grievously disappointed. A legislature dare not abro-|monedto meet at St. John's Hall, on Thursday evening 
gate a contract, and such is theirease. The laws have wen. at7 oe: yo the purposes of election and the 
been violated, and these men must be punished. We — es aadies of the W. M 

have already too much agrarian principle among usin JOHN HURDIS, Sec’y. 
theory. Do notlet us carry it out into practice, un-| “, 
loo ws stern!  bocosiaizatie of saneshier, vetoes, isesunay sodtie Colbaial Bains t 

o not let us if we have one spark of the love of coun- 


resumed; the captain of each American ship sign- 
try, allow ourlaws to be trodden upon, as they have 


ing abond, that he brings no opium; and subjecting 
been inthis instance, with impunity. Let the trans-| himself to some unknown pains and penalties in 
gressor 


: : ; : -.a;case of any opium being found in his vessel.— 
d a ne ee wats. Seaties Alldirect trade is stopped with England, until the 
vege =. : arrival of dispatches from the British government, when 











EXTRAORDINARY Sureicat oPERATION.—The last “the Bull in the China shop.” In the meantime con- 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, gives ah inter-| siderable trade will be carried on by means of Ame- 
esting account of the removal of the upper jaw, with aj rican vessels.—N. Y. Sunday Atlas. 
large portion of the molar bone, performed by Dr. War- “DYSPEPSIA 


ronofthat city. The unforiunate patient was about ; . 

60 years of age, and had been affected “‘ with a faugoid In older times—in days of the revolution—when 

acai? : - ind sons worked willingly in the forest and the fields and 

disease in the antrim, ofa dreadful painful kind. The partook ofthe simple but substantial fare of their own 

tumour was of a sugar loaf form, occupying the r:ght/ farms; when daughters wore thick shoes, loose gowns 

side of the face, and had forced its ‘way through the| and laboréd at the spinning-wheel and loom, such dis- 

cavities pertaining to the maxillary bone. The right pect tony te and dyspepsia we.e ae cr 
: a ever known. Doctors were rare acquaintances then. 

eye was compressed and inflamed, and the cavities of But if man ld 

the nostrils partly filled by the tumonr.” sienna Seen teteet eee Ee 


The patient) he must carry a green bag to court rather shan a bag 
supported the trying operation without a groan, and|to mill; he must wield a yard stick rather than a hoe 


at the conclusion, undressed himself, before retiring| or shovel ; and as for young ladies; alas! their shoes 
tobed. Ina fortnight he was well enough to leave his must be of kid, thin es their sea — be 
room.’ The Journat says, that it was the first opera- warty deabarinetendbe i: Pil Ee mune Soy nthe 


. P their time must be spent in spinning street-yarn, thrum- 
tion of the kind eve: performed in the U. S. ming the piano forte, pr seer alihnauaseegs. 
: ; All these fashions are prejudicial to human life and 
Beauv Bxumme.t.—We observe am article going the] health. Qh, that fashion would take the right direc- 


rounds ot the newspapers, in which this celebrated per=|tion, and go upon the maxim of sanctioning nothing 
_Sonage, is said to be confined ina mad house. Some ve eee with the  Nepuallyp an would 
very amusing things are related of him, in his pres ent|‘7© 20PEs Of our bt. — semfort a deertions 
situation, illustrative of his character. But unfortu- willingly? ba gblindly sucrifieed to fale, ee Oe ne 
gately for Brummel, and his paragraphists, he took it| Cultivator. : , 
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Zapur, the German boy who shot his comrade in 
the woods near Jeffersonville, Ia., a few weeks since, 
has been tried and acquitted of intentional murder.— 
The case is the most singular on record. Four Ger- 
man boys it seems fromthe the testimony, went out a 
bird hunting with a single gun, which was carried by 
Zaphe, who was the oldest, and scarce 14. After be- 
ing in the woods together some time and killing one 
bird, Zaphe told the other boys he would shoot them 
‘mouse dead,’ and immediately shot down one of them. 
No motive could be assigned by the surviving boys for 
the act of Zaphe. 





we shall probably have to record the entertainment of 


There had been no quarrel or disagreement among 
'them. The comrades of Zaphe bound up the wounds 
of their fallen companion with handkerchiefs, prayed 
over the body, in which they were joined by Zaphe. 
He then driigged the body*to some logs, struck his 
| victim on th head with a club, and concealed the 
|corpse under leaves and rubbish, all the time threaten- 
ing the other boys that he would ‘shoot them mouse 
\dead’ if they informed of what he had done. He direc- 
|ted the boys to say that their companion had fallen into 
| the river, and such was the terror his threats excited, 
\that the boyr, who were gona pees, persisted in the 
story Zaphe had taught them for some days. All the 
boys were intelligent, and belonged to respectable Ger- 
man families. ‘The trial excited great interest, and was 
altogether a strange affair.—Cleveland Herald. 


At Cobleskill, on the eve. of the 5th inst. by the 


|Rev. Mr. Deifenporf, Mr. Abraham Shell, of Seho- 
harie, to Miss Catharine Beliinger, of the former 














Those Brethren who subscribed the prospectus | place. 
a temporising and pusilanimous policy is to govern, it for the Masonic Register, by me circulated, and who 


On Wednesday, 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wilker- 
son, Mr. John A. E. Williams, to Miss Catharine 
Robinson, both of Prescott. 

In this city, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. Jacob Leon- 
ard, jr. Wm. Walters, of West Troy, to Martha Bur- 
ley, of the city of Troy, 
NL SE TS 


At Watertown, Jefferson co., N. Y. on the 16th 
jinst., Rev. Z. Rogers Ely, late Pastor of the Congre- 
/gational Church, at Deep River. Coun., aged 30 

ears. 

At Monticello, Sullivan county, on the 4th inst., Ran- 
dal S. Street, esq., counsellor at law, in the 69th year 
of his age. 

Oh the 26th ult., at his residence 
Walls Lake esq, aged 66 years. 

At Bedford, Weschester county, very suddenly, 
on Mondaygevening, the 17th ult.Col John I. Smith, 
clerk of the county Westchester, aged 43 years. 

Yesterday afternoon, Rachel Anu, youngest daugh- 
ter of Daniel D. Winne, 14 months. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y. suddenly, on the morning ofthe 
29th ult., of hemorrage of the Jungs, Dr. Thomas B. 
Downing, im the 27th year of his age. 

Last evening, Robert Stewart, in the 72d year of his 
age. 

EW BOOKS received atW. C LITTLE’S Book- 
s‘ore. 

Moore’s new poem, “Alciphron.” 

Bulwer’s new Play, ‘‘The Sea Captain.” 

Poe’s Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, 2 vols. 

Memoirs of Charles Mathews, the comedian, contin- 
ued. 

Countess cf Elessington’s new Book, “The Govern- 
,ess.’? 2 vols. 

Journal of the Franklin Institcte, 

Rell’s Select Medical Library. 

The Law Library for December. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for December, with plates. 
And all the Anuals and I}lustrated Works for 1840. 
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POETRY. 
2 _ 
For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion, 
TO “MARIETTE.” 

What joys Earth camgive we may call ours— 
How lasting are they 
Soon dark sorrow comes like frost on flowers, 
And sweeps them away, 





Mariette. 


Then, when pleasures fly from our embrace, 
And our hearts are sad, ; . 
Phantoms will oft come and take their place, 


But make us not glad, . 
Mariette. 


pa 
One many worship, the fiend Despai, J 
in Hope's garments dressed — 
Ah! little think they the spirit there, 
Is unblessed. umblessed, 
Mariette. 


Thev dream of pleasures on Earth again, 
And die as they dream; 
Sut heavenly Hope can banish all pain, 
And Love reigns supreme, 
Mariette. 
How the heart pants for the bright abode 
Of Eternal Love !— ae 
Religion, sweet guide makes bright the roa 
7 ane 
From Earth to above, 
Mariette. 
Pure and bright, like a gem of cven, 
Shine thou Mariette ; a 
So licht that thou too wilt in heaven 
Be gloriously set.— 
Albany Dec. 1889° 
For the American Masonic Register and Literary Compamon. 


Tue— 





Some, ‘tis said, have an Evil Eye, . 
And they who meet it, droop and die, 
Or linger long ; but never meet, 
Aught in life that the world calls sweet. 
Now woe is me; for I have seen. 
That which to me hath Evil been 
"T'was not the Eye ofan Evil one— 
[ fear no witch's malison— 
Yet am | bound by witchery, 
And vainly struggle to be free: 
Alas! I may not break the spell ; 
That hath wrought its work so sare and well; 
Flinging dark shadows o'er my mind, ‘ 
Till my thoughtsare sad. Yes, oft I find 
A phantom with me as I rove, 
And some do calk that spirit love! ss 
I little thought, when pleased the while, 
OF witehery in Ella’s smile; 
As well expect, when skies are fair, ; 
The lightning shatt of death from there! 
But oh! the heart is a subtle thing, 
And we know not oft when passions spring, 
Till we find them reason mastering. 
EvuGeNe. 
Albany. Dec. 1839. 
TO ** 4 
BY Re MONTGOMERY. 


Oh, Lady ! in my boyish hour, 
Perchance thou see’st me gay as young, 
The happy stave of Pleasure’s power, 
With rapture in my heart and tongue. 


Yet think not thus I ever seem, 
As though no grief did e’er annoy ;— 
There's darkness in the brightest dream, 
And sorrow in the sweetest joy ! 


Alone amid the world I move, 

With scarce a smile or tear for me, 
And not a heart to share the love 

Of unaffected sympathy : 


Without it, what can realms bestow 
Of all that mingling natures feel! — 
It is to kindred mind we owe 
The rapture Time delights to steal. 


B. W.-C. 


But may-no cloudy shade intrude 
Upon the sunshine of the lot, 
And all that dims my «ayest mood 
In thy fresh feeling be forgot: 


May Heaven atteud thee ! wheresoe’er 
The winging years may waft thee on; 
And nothing mar that blissful air 
All eyes have Joved to look upon! 


A MASONIC SONG, 


Not the fictions of Greece, nor the dreams of old Rome: 


No Pegasus’ wings my short soarings misguide ; 
Nor raptures detain me on Helicon’ side. 


Truth rises in glory and wakens the Jay. 
The Eagle-ey’d Muse—sees the light—fills the yrove 
W ith the song of Free Masons, of Friendship and Love! 


Inspir'd with the theme, the Divinity fhes; 

And thron’d on arainbow—betore her arise 

| Past, Present, and Furure—with splendid ariay, 
[n Masonic succession, their treasures display. 

| She views marder’d Merit by ruffian-hand tail, 

| And the grave gives its dead up, at fellowship’s call! 

| While the Craft, by their badges, their innocence prove; 

| And the song of Free Masons is Friendship and Leve. 

| From those ages remote, see the Muse speeds her way, 

Te join in the glories, the Present display. 

In freedom and friendship, she sees the true band, 
With their splendor and virtues iliumine the land. 
Religion’s pure beam breaks the vapours of night, 

And from darkness mysterious, the Word gives the 

light ! 
While the Lodge here beiow, asthe choirs from above, 
| Joim the song of Free Masous in Friendship and Leve. 


| 








That the Furure might keep what the Present bestows 
In rapture prophetic the goddess arose, 

As she sung through the skies, angels echo'd the sound 
And the winds bore the notes to the regions around! 
The kind proclamation our song shail retain : 

*Twas— That Masonry Jong may its lustre maintain: 
‘And till Time be no more, our Fraternity prove, 
‘That the objects we aim at, are Friendship and Love 


| 
| 
! 
| 


OLD WINTER IS COMING. 
Old Winter is coming again—alack ! 
How icy and cold is he! 
Ie cares not a pin for ashivering hack— 
He’s a saucy old chap to white and black 
He whistles his chills with a wonderful knack 
For he comes from a eold countreé! 
A witty old fellow this Winter is— 
A mighty old fellow for glee! 
He cracks his jokes on the pretty sweet miss— 
The wrinkled old maiden, unfit to kiss, 
Aad freezes the dew of their lips :—for this 
Is the way for old fellows like he ! 


: 


Old Winter's a frolicsome blade I wor— 
He is wild in his humour, avd free! 
He'll whistle along, for “the want of his thanght,” 
And set all the warmth of our furs at nanght, 
And ruiile the laces by pretty girls bought— 
A frolicsome fellow is he! 


Old Winter is blowing his gusts along, 


From morning ‘till nighthe will sinc his song— 
His voice is lond—for his lungs are strong— 
A merry old fellow is he! | 


Old Winter's agtough old fellow for biows, 
As tongh as ever you see! } 


He will trip up our trotters, and rend our clojhes, | 
And stiffen our limbs from our fingers to toes— 





A tough old fellow is he! 


He ininds not the cries of his friends or his foes— 


A éunning old fellow is Winter, they say, 
A eunning old fellow is he! 
He peeps in the crevices day by day, 
To see how we're passing our time ayay— 
And marks all our doings from graveto gay— 
I'm afraid he is peeping at me! 








| Shall with visions mislead, or with meteors consume, 


All clouds now dissolve ; from the East beams the day— 


I would not give this wither'd flower 
For all the garlands you could twine, 
It makes me think of many an hour 
‘When love, and hope, and youth were mine! 
Its blushes, like my cheeks, are dead; 
But, oh! there lingers a perfume, 
Like memory of pleasures fléd, 
That half revives its faded bloom! 


This Rose was given me on the day 
I first began to know Jove’s power; 
It was the fairest Rose of May— 
Alas! it was an emblem flower! 
So bright, so purely bright it seem'd, 
I dreamt not that a canker lay 
Within its breast:—had I but dream’d 
Aright, I should not weep to-day! 


I placed it in my bosom, near 
The new-found heart exchanged for mine, 

The flower methought shed one cold tear, 

Which chill’d awhile its buruing shrine! 

Day alter day I saw it sink, 
As Love took wing for newer bowers: 

Alas! that there should be such link ! : 
‘Twixt fickle hearts and fading flowers! 





CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 
FACH MONTH. 
| Temple Encampment | Albany 





! 
| 





| Temple R. A, Chapter, | Albany | 2d & 4th Tuesday 
| Mount Vernon Lodge, | Albany | Ist & 3d Thursday, 
} Temple Lodge, Albany | Ist & 3d Tur sday. 
| Apollo Lodge, |’ Troy Jet & 2d'I uesday. 
| Apollo Chapter, Troy | 2d & deh Tuesday. 
Ap ilo Encampment, Troy 3d Monday. 
oenix Lodge, Lansingburg | Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ges. | 


Ist Wednesday p, f, m, 
Genesee Bneampment, ‘“Lockpert Nia. | is 











ARMELEE’S STOVE.—' histruly unprecedented 

stove has won to itself the acknowledged Superiority 
over all other extant, from its simplicity of arrangement 
its complete combination of every thing desirable in a 
cooking stove, being equally adapted to burn either 
wood or coal ata saving ef 30 per cent in either king of 
fuel. Those whe have heretofore conceived any e@bjce- 
tions to using @oal for culinary operations, willbe per- 
fectly satisfied of the utility of these stoves by calling at 
| No, 5 Green st., Albany. Every stove wil) be warranted 
}to give satisfaction, or the purchase money will be re- 
funded. Forsale only by tbe subscribers, at No. 5 
Green streat. 





HAWES & BAKER, 
FYICHOL AS NICKLEBY, complete—Lifeand Adven- 
--* tures of Nicholas Nickleby, by Chas. Dickens, (Boz) 
with illustrations, complete in one val, 
Curtis‘6n health: simplicity of living : observations on 
the presarvation of health in infancy, youth. manhood and 








| 
| 


And merrily shaking the tree! | 


age, London edition. 

Part XI_ pictorial edition of Shakspeareis comedy of 
Errors. 

The hand Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer’s Hand 


| Book, the Hand Book of Magic. Swimming Haud Book 


Language and Sentiment of Flowers, the Angler's Hand 


Book of Domestic Cookery, &c. 


Constantinople, complete in 1 vol elegantly bound in 


| morrocco gilt ; scenery of Asia Minor, illustrated. draw- ~ 


ings from nature, with histofical accotint of Constantino- 
ple, and description of the plates. 
American Almanac, for 1840, 
Second series of the School Library, 50 volumes for 
$20, in acase, for sule by 
VOK OF THE BOUDOIR for 1840, or Gourt of 
Queen Victeria; a series of portraits oft te ladies ot 


Now moaning, and short—now howling, and lon- ‘the nobility of Great Britain, beautifully engraved ty 


the Findens, with illustrations in verse, superbly bound 
in morocco imperial quarto. 

The Iris, prose, poetry, and arts‘ for 1849, with lare, 
and beautifally engraved plates and faneiful  pieur squc 
borders, in a new and unique siyle, edited by Mary 
Russell Mitfordsplendidly bound inT urkey moreeco anu 
gold, imperial 4to- 

Character and Costume for 1840, 21 illustrations desizn- 
ed and drawn from nature. with descriptive letter press, 
handsomely bound in morocb > and guid imperial 4t0. 

Gems of beauty for 1840, displayed in 12 highly fin- 
ished engravings, with illustrations, by the Countess of 
Blessington, richly bound in green silk and gold quafto, 

These splendid works have arrived and may be 


seen at : 
W. C. LITTLE’S Bookstore. 
corgerof State and Market. 
> %y > - 





